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aginative audacity of a vague ambition, than, a rational
system. The illumination of Lully is like that of the
Neo-Platonists, but more superficial. His universals are
assumed : e.g., he asserts that the Predicables and Cate-
gories came to him by inspiration in a ray out of chaos,
and from these he draws, by a purely geometrical method,
his few intelligible conclusions. He seems to have taken
his Cabbalism from the Arabians, whom he proposed to
convert; while his tables and trees of science are mere
catalogues of previous facts or fancies reconibined by a
mechanical process. Leibnitz says his manner of using
machinery for mental labour might be convenient in
speaking from shorthand notes; but it suggests the de-
vices of the philosophers of Laputa rather than the for-
mally accurate grinding organs of Mr Jevons. Francis
Bacon may have been unconsciously influenced by the
now long - forgotten fame of the ' Great Art' in his
scheme of ciphers .to represent thoughts and things;
but he repudiates Lully's fancy that real knowledge can
be attained by logical legerdemain, and condemns his
system in one of his justest censures as "a method of
imposture," which " scatters about little drops of science
in such a manner that a smatterer may make ostentatious
use of them with a certain show of learning. . . . The
art of Lully consisted in nothing but a mass and heap of
the words of each science. . . . Such collections are like
a rag-shop, where you find a patch of everything, with
nothing that is of any value." This JNTeo-Spanish mystic
dogmatism, in spirit and method, had many aftermaths
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and even seventeenth centuries,
but with Raymond Lully the early reforming movement
of the thirteenth may be said to have set in clouds.